VI
FROM CECILS SOREL TO COTTIN.
October znd, 1927.
I return to see Clemenceau with my wife; he is still at
Pietri's. Albert shows us into the drawing-room. On the
divan is the charming little set of shelves presented by
the American Legionaires. On a three-legged table is a
bouquet of enormous and gorgeous chrysanthemums.
ALBERT (sbwng me tk flowers): They are from Cecile
Sorel. Monsieur thanked her in a letter in which he said,
'Thanks for the wonderful flowers with which it has
pleased you to humiliate my old age.'
MYSELF: Is he doing well now ?
ALBERT : Very well. He has entirely recovered. He
is working.
MYSELF: And the Vendee ?
ALBERT : The garden is splendid. There are flowers
everywhere. Unfortunately it's an old shanty, you know;
the rooms let in water and everything is rotting.
MYSELF : Do many people come to see Clemenceau
both in the Vendee and here ?
ALBERT : Very few, sir, very few.
[Hi? goes out.  Five minutes elapse.  Ck-
mnceau enters, looks at my wife.
CLEMENCEAU:  Ah!  Well, well!   How nice you